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ATLASES. 

Stieler's Hand-Atlas. Neue Neunte Lieferungs-Ausgabe. ioo Karten in 
Kupferstich. 15 und 16 Lieferungen. Gotha: Justus Perthes. Price 60 pf. for 
each part containing two map sheets. 

This double part contains four sheets: Nos. 32 aad 33 are the northwest and 
northeast sheets of the Vogel 4-sheet map of the Iberian Peninsula, revised by O. 
Koffmahn, for this edition. Scale, 1:1.500.000, or 23.6 statute miles to an inch. The 
cartographic detail has required little change since the last edition, but the additional 
clearness imparted to nomenclature, provincial boundaries and mountains by the new 
process of production is noteworthy. No. 83 is Habenicht's Map of West Canada. 
Scale, 1:7.500.000, or 118.3 statute miles to an inch. The new delineation of Atha- 
basca, Reindeer, and other lakes, and of the drainage to Chesterfield Inlet, since the 
revision of 1896, shows that important work still remains for the explorer in Canada's 
vast domain. No. 85 is a summary map of the United States and Mexico on a scale 
of 1:12.500.000, or 197.2 statute miles to an inch. This is an innovation in the 
Stieler Atlas, which has not heretofore shown on one sheet the geographic relations 
of our States and Territories. The number of square kilometers in areas bounded 
by 5 degrees of latitude and longitude is indicated. 

Spain and Portugal. Espagne et Portugal en 4 feuilles (Feuilles nord-ouest 
et sud-est). Scale 1:1.250.000, or 19.7 statute miles to an inch. Sheets 17 and 20 in 
the Atlas Universel de Geographie. January, 1903. Paris, Librairie Hachette et 
Cie. 

The four sheets of this superior map of Spain and Portugal have now been pub- 
lished. The last sheet (20) is accompanied by a list of the numerous sources of 
information which were used in this fine work of compilation. This is the largest 
Atlas map of the Iberian Peninsula yet produced. The scale permits a detailed and 
graphic delineation of topographic features. 



THE LANGUAGES OF MEXICO. 



CARL LUMHOLTZ. 

My article on the Huichol Indians of Mexico in the Bulletin 
for February, 1903, begins with some remarks about the tribes 
and languages in Mexico, too general in their character to be left 
without explanation. 

The large territory comprising the Republic of Mexico is in- 
habited by native Indians, by descendants of the conquering 
Spaniards and other whites, and by Mestizos, or a mixture of 
Indians and whites. The negroes are so few in number that, to 
use the expression of the late Mexican Minister to the United 
States, D. Matias Romero, it is not worth while speaking of them. 
So far as I remember, I met, during my five years of travel in that 
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country, with only one negro, and he was an American, speaking 
English. 

The greater part of the population of Mexico lives on the ele- 
vated plateau, while the unhealthy coast regions are the least 
populated. It may be said that mestizos predominate in the 
northern part of the country and pure-bred natives in the southern. 
Among the States where pure-blooded Indians are found in the 
greatest number may be mentioned Guerrero, Oaxaca, and Chiapas. 

How great this Indian population is, and what the proportion of 
its constituent parts, we do not wholly know. In a new country, 
however progressive, everything cannot be expected at once. The 
configuration of the country, the want of inter-communication, and 
other circumstances combine to make accurate census-taking very 
difficult. In the remoter districts great numbers of the Indians 
keep away from the census-taker, out of distrust and superstitious 
notions, as well as from the fear of being pressed into military 
service. 

The total population of Mexico in 1900 was (according to the Al- 
manach de Gotha, 1903) 13,604,923. In a catalogue of the Anthro- 
pological Department of the National Museum of Mexico, pre- 
sented to the Eleventh Meeting of the Congress of Americanists in 
the City of Mexico in 1895, Garcia Cubas makes the following 
•estimate : 

19 per cent, whites r^^S, 117 individuals. 

38 " natives of pure blood, 3,970,234 " 
43 " mixed blood 4,492,633 " 

Total 10,447,984 " 

Though obsolete, these figures nevertheless give some idea of the 
proportions. 

Thus by far the greater part of the Mexican population is 
Indian. The ethnic and psychical unity of the native American 
race does not preclude much diversity, and we find in the conti- 
nent an astonishing number of tribes, languages, and dialects. 

Humboldt gives a list of over two hundred tribes on the 
Orinoco and its affluents, but he despairs of offering a classification 
of the 80,000 natives left at the time of his visit in a territory a 
little larger than France. He says: " Un voyageur ne pent off "rir 
■des travaux achevds ; ce que Von a droit d'exiger de lui, (''est de donner 
avec candeur les mate'riaux tels qu'il les a recueillis sur les lieux." * 

* Voyage aux Regions equinoxiales du Nouveau-Continent (Relation historique). 
Tome III. Paris, 1825. Page 172. 
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The natives of the American continent have been less exposed 
to foreign influence than those in other countries. Much origi- 
nality may yet be found among the tribes. This is the reason why 
the New World is such a prolific field for anthropological research, 
and why the German ethnologist, Ratzel, declared (I am not able 
to quote his exact words) that the light which the future will be 
able to throw on the early development of mankind will come 
through researches in America. 

The tribes of Mexico do not, as a rule, intermarry, and gene- 
rally do not know of the existence of other than the neighbouring 
tribes, who have names for each other often all but complimentary. 
The territory of a tribe is the world to its members. The want of 
solidarity among the Indians, even within the same tribe, struck 
me much while in Mexico. Even if I were accepted as persona 
grata in one part of the tribe, I had to begin afresh with explana- 
tions wanted about myself and my purpose as soon as I crossed a 
dividing river or ridge. There are constant quarrels between the 
different districts or sections, and, as I have explained elswhere*: 

It is not too much to say that no one district would care much if the ' ' neigh- 
bours " (the Mexicans) were to gobble up all the rest of the tribe's domain so long as 
its own particular territory remained intact. Still less does one tribe concern itself 
with what is going on beyond its borders. This, the usual condition of primitive 
society, no doubt explains why it was comparatively easy for the Spaniards to con- 
quer the Indians of Mexico. 

Though Christianity during the centuries following the Conquest 
apparently prevailed among the tribes of Mexico, it is a fact that 
in the more remote parts, difficult of access, numbers of Indians 
still keep up their ancient beliefs and rites. It is also a fact of 
daily observation that, willing as an Indian is to accept the 
Christian doctrine, he never gives up his own religion. Only when 
he loses his land is he thoroughly emancipated from his aboriginal 
state, becoming a servant of the whites, and losing his native 
language. In Mexico, as elsewhere, the advance of civilization is- 
breaking down the institutions and religions of the natives. But 
the diligent explorer may yet find in various parts of the country 
aboriginal customs and rites, or, at least, a vivid record of them; 
aboriginal religions, including much symbolism, may yet be 
definitely learnt, not to speak of the native languages, songs, and 
folk-lore. 

Spanish is the language of the country. Most of the Indians 
speak it, though imperfectly. It would be impossible to find any 



* Unknown Mexico. Vol. II, page 263. 
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tribe in Mexico where Spanish was unknown, although many indi- 
viduals, mostly women and children, do not speak it, as, for 
instance, is the case among the Huichols.* The monks who fol- 
lowed the conquering soldiers, as well as later missionaries, gath- 
ered vocabularies from most of the tribes, compiled grammars and 
even prepared books and dictionaries in many of their languages. 
Even at the present time books are printed in Mexico in Mexican 
native languages, f 

No one of these linguistic families is of equal extent and im- 
portance with the Nahuatlan, more familiarly known as the 
Aztecan, which includes a large number of languages and dialects. 
By including what Orozco y Berra calls the Opata-Tarahumar-Pima 
family (Buschmann, Gatschet, Brinton, Leon), the Nahuatlan 
family, in its northern and southern extension, reaches from the 
southern part of Arizona down into Central America. Students of 
Aztecan are enthusiastic about its refinement of style. 

In Yucatan the Maya is spoken, alongside of Spanish, the 
Mexicans finding the native tongue a necessity. 

The Indian languages have enriched the Spanish of Mexico 
with many new words: as metaie, grinding stone; mecate, rope; 
mescal, a kind of brandy; coyote, prairie-wolf; chile, Spanish pepper; 
Jacal, hut or shed; tecolote, owl, etc., etc. J 

The first classification of the Indian languages of Mexico we 
owe to the distinguished Mexican ethnologist, Orozco y Berra. % 
He assumes eleven linguistic families, comprising 35 languages and 
69 dialects. Besides, he gives sixteen languages that he is unable 
to classify. According to this authority, there should thus be 120 
languages spoken to-day in Mexico, and if to these are added the 
72 extinct languages which he mentions, there were spoken about 
the time of the Conquest 182 languages. The Mexican philolo- 
gist Francisco Pimentel| augmented this list. Many lists of 
Mexican languages have been compiled since then, and valuable 
work has been done in Mexican linguistics, both by Mexicans and 

* The Statesman's Year-Book for 1903 gives the natives descended from ancient 
Indian tribes and speaking little or no Spanish as numbering 1,908,707 in the year 
1895. 

t See Recent Mexican Study of the Native Languages of Mexico. By Prof. 
Frederick Starr, Anthropological Department, University of Chicago. 1900. 

% See Apuntes para un catalogo razonado de las palabras Mexicanas introducidas 
al castellano. Por Eufemio Mendoza. Me'xico. 1872. 

§ Geografia de las lenguas y Carta etnografica de Mexico. Por El Die. Manuel 
Orozco y Berra. Mexico. 1864. 

I Cuadro descriptivo y comparative de las lenguas indigenas de Mexico. 3 vols. 
2a Edicion. Mexico. 1874. 
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foreigners. To enter into details would, however, carry me beyond 
the scope of the present article. Classifications have lately been 
given by Prof. Otis T. Mason* and Prof. Cyrus Thomas. f 

The most recent attempt was made by Dr. Nicolas Leon. J His 
classification, communicated to me April 16th of this year, assumes 
fifteen families: 

i. Yuman. 8. Coahuiltecan. 

2. Shoshonean. 9. Othomian. 

3. Serian. 10. Zoque-Mixean. 

4. Athapascan. 11. Totonacan. 

5. Taftoan. 12. Chapanecan. 

6. Maratinian. 13. Tarascan. 

7. Nahuatlan. 14. Mixteco-Zapotecan. 

15. Maya-Quichean. 
This work is accompanied by an ethnographical map containing 
boundaries of the families only. The author has wisely refrained 
from drawing boundaries of the languages. It would have been 
•difficult to make any changes from those given in the map of 
Orozco y Berra. Very extensive explorations are required to 
make such delineations at all trustworthy. 

I am convinced that there may yet be discovered new languages 
or dialects in Mexico, as, for instance, in the remote and unhealthy 
part of the State of Guerrero. On the other hand, there can be no 
doubt that future researches will be able to reduce the number of 
linguistic families. Dr. Leon thinks that Othomi, Maya-Quiche, 
and Nahuatl will be found to be the three mother tongues of 
Mexico. 

I append the latest statistics at my disposal in regard to the num- 
ber of individuals representing the linguistic families of Mexico. 
It was compiled by Garcia Cubas, and is to be found in the cata- 
logue of the Anthropological Department of the National Museum 
of Mexico, 1895, cited above. The classification of this authority 
is somewhat different from the one given by Leon: 

Mexican (Nahuatlan) 1,750,000 

Othomian 7°4,734 

Mixteco-Zapotecan 580,000 

Maya-Quichean 400, 000 

Tarascan 250,000 

*In Itfexico, a geographical sketch, compiled by the Bureau of the American 
Republics. Washington. 1900. 

f American Anthropologist, Vol. IV, April-June, 1902. 

% Familias lingttisticas de Mexico. Museo Nacional de Mexico. Mexico. 1902. 
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Totonacan 90,000 

Opata-Pima-Sonoran 85,000 

Zoque-Mixean 60,000 

Chontalan 31,000 

Apachean 8, 000 

Matlalzingan or Pirindan 5>°°° 

Huavean 3,800 

Guaicuran or Cochimi-Laimonan 2,500 

Serian 200 



3,97o.234 



GEOGRAPHY IN THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 

The University of Chicago has established a Department of 
Geography, and Professor Rollin D. Salisbury, of the Department 
of Geology, has been placed at its head. The arrangement be- 
tween the Departments of Geology and Geography is such that 
Professor Salisbury retains his connection with the former, as here- 
tofore, at the same time that he assumes the headship of the latter. 
The close connection of the two departments appears from the fact 
that Professor Salisbury will also act as head of the Department 
of Geology when Professor Chamberlin is not in residence, and 
Professor Chamberlin will act as head of the Department of Geo- 
graphy in Professor Salisbury's absence. 

The Department of Geology has heretofore offered courses, both 
elementary and advanced, in Physical Geography, and elementary 
courses in Meteorology. Other courses of a geographic character 
have been offered by other departments, notably Geographic 
Botany, by the Department of Botany; Zoogeography, by the De- 
partment of Zoology, and Commercial Geography, by the Depart- 
ment of Political Economy. These courses will continue to be 
given, as heretofore, by these several departments, except that 
Meteorology will be under the auspices of the new department. 
The new department will not duplicate the geographic courses 
already given, but will, at the outset, provide courses which sup- 
plement those already established. The immediate aim of the new 
department will be to occupy the ground intermediate between 
Geology and Climatology, on the one hand, and History, Sociology, 
Political Economy, and Biology on the other. The courses offered 
at the outset will be those for which, within this field, there is 
greatest demand. 



